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The rationale of this study was that a planned, 
systematic approach was necessary to identify major problems in 
educating u American Indians, to. analyze the problems, to determine the 
evidence needed for solutions, and to indicate research and 
developmental needs and priorities. Thus, this study consisted of .3 
major phases: (1) identification of 20. or 25 priority problems, (2) 

development of position papers by scholars who were particularly 
knowledgeable about the problems, and (3) analysis of the position 
papers for recommendations in terms of research and developmental 
needs. It was expected that the project would provide valuable 
information to those individuals and agencies interested in research 
in Indian education and that the findings would have some implication 
for the allocation of research funds. In the document, research and 
developmental recommendations from 20 of the selected position papers 
are reviewed and analyzed. (LS) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Dissatisfaction with Indian education has been widespread. A survey 
of the literature, past and present, reveals almost unanimous agreement 
that formal education for American Indians has been largely unsuccessful. 
Two Surveys of Indian Education 

In 1928 the famous Meriam Report, probably “the first extensive and 
best critical appraisal of Indian affairs ever made, presented a highly 
unfavorable evaluation of Indian education. ^ Low achievement and high 
attrition were noted; policies, programs, and facilities were strongly 
criticized and sweeping changes were recommended.' 

Some forty years later, in .1969, a report by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Indian education was equally unfavorable, repeating many of the same 
criticisms and recommendations/ The Subcommittee took testimonies 
from hundreds of Indians and "experts 11 on Indian affairs at hearings 
around the country, received re, ports from numerous consultants,' made 
many site visits to Indian homes and schools, and gathered volumes of. 
literature. After the two year investigation, members were reported as 
being shocked at what they had discovered. They concluded that Indian 
education is a national tragedy and a failure of major proportions. 



s 



The report of the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education has been 

criticized as being slanted, overstated, sometimes inaccurate, and 

totally and intentionally negative, with complete disregard for the 

encouraging, and even dramatic, education?.! advances which Indians 

3 

are making. The basic conclusions of the report, however, concerning 
the serious educational disadvantages of Indian Americans are not 
challenged. 

. tfe, 

Educational Deficits of American mruians 



The . educational deficits of American Indians have been well docu- 
mented. In spite of some encouraging advances in recent' year s , Indians 

\ * 

continue to lag behind the general population in educational attainment. 

In I960, the average number of years of schooling for Indian adults 

was 8.4 yea.rs, compared io a national average of 10 ., b years* For young 

adults (14-24) the average number of years of schooling was 9.0 for Indians 

* 

and 10.8 for the general population. ** 

Recent studies reveal continuing high dropout rates and low achieve- 
ment levels. The dropout rate for Indian students, grades eight to twelve, 
is 48% in the Northwest, and 39% in the Southwest, 0 which is from one 
and one-half to nearly twice as high as- the national rate of 26% for the 
same grades. In academic achievement, measured by standardized 

tests, Indian high school students fall progres s ively farther below national 

r . 

norms as they advance through school. On the average, Indian students 

enter ninth grade achieving at slightly more than one year below grade 
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level arid complete twelfth grade nearly three years below grade 

f 

level . ? When the average overageness of more than one year for high./ 



school graduates is added to this deficit, the degree of academic -j 

?. a 

' 8 

retardation is seen to be great. 7 

College enrollment rates are comparatively low and attrition rates 
high for Indian youth. About 32% of Indian high school graduates enroll 
in college, but only about 7% obtain a four-year degree. The national 
averages are 54% college enrollment and about 20% completion.^ 

Other findings often cited as evidence of the failure of education are 
the high degree of under enrollment ,. absenteeism, and tardiness among 
Indian students. * v 

Also frequently mentioned by writers, especially social scientists, 
but-with much less documentation than the quantitatively measureable 
deficits already cataloged, are such undes ir able outcomes as, alienation, 
anxiety, apathy, and low self-esteem. 

Rationale for the Project , 

While there is general agreement that Indians are seriously 

disadvantaged educationally, there is not agreement as to causes or 

) 

remedies. Among the causes frequently advanced are irrelevant curricula, 
inappropriate learning materials, inadequate teachers, poor home 

environment, poverty, isolation, lack of student motivation, language 

* 

handicap, cultural conflict, and absence of Indian involvement and control. 
Remedies strongly advocated, mostly based upon social science theory, 
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include bicultural education, bilingual education, special training and 
cultural orientation of teachers, more Indian teachers / development and 

s - a • 

use of Indian cultural learning materials, and j more involvement and 
control of education by Indians. - I 

The above recommendations may be excellent, but there is not 
sufficient, evidence now available to determine what impact their imple- 
mentation would have in ameliorating Indian educational deficiencies. 

The following comment on ohe~of the suggested remedies, bilingual 
education, by one authority, illustrates the need for further research:. 



The very obvious implication for bilingual education is that 
it should open its doors to research and evaluation. There 
are too many facets in bilingual education that are relatively 
unknown; some of them are as yet not even couched in good 
theory. To embark on a course of action just because it 
seems logical i*s to commit the age-old sin of educational 
practice with the possibility of bringing about the same 
disastrous effects. 10 



In the same vein, another writer^ implying the need for further 
research, comments as follows on the theory that community action 
would cure educational retardation of minority group school children: 



Community control. might improve the school performance of 
school children. It might not. No one knows. It might have 
other effects that are quite desirable, or undesirable. It is 
a perfectly reasonable proposal to try out. But at this time 
it is unforgivable that it should be put forward as a 1 proven 1 
remedy for anything. ^ / 



It is evident that there are many unknowns in education of Indians, 
and^w'ithout more knowledge educators can only continue to grope their 
way. To upgrade education of Indians it is essential that solutions be 
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found t9 the problems t hat-stand in the way of realizing educational U 
objectives. . It was the rationale of this study 'that a planned, systematic 
n approach was necessary that would identify major problems, analyze 
them, determine the evidence needed for solutions, and indicate the 
research and.development needs amd priorities. It was expected that 
• the project would provide valuable information to those individuals and 

agencies interested in research in Indian education. It was also antici- 

r / . 

pated that the findings would have some implications for the allocation of 

f 

research funds. 

The ‘Plan of the Study 

The study consisted of three major phases as follows: 

1. Identification of 20-25 priority problems for further examination 
and the identification of s choTa-r s who were particularly knowledgeable 

r 

about the problems. 

2. Development of position papers by selected scholars, basedf'upon 

* 

problems identified. 

. * * 

3. Analysis of position papers to recommend research and 

< 

development nted^. 
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First Panel Meeting 

To begin the task of identifying problems in the education of 
American Indians a first committee of experts met on October 10, 1969. 
“Participants on the first panel were: Dr. Vera John, Yeshiva University; 
Mr. Francis McKinley, Far West Education Research and Development 
Laboratory; Mr. Anthony Purley, Thiokol Corporation; Mr^/Joe Sando, 

All Indian Pueblo Council; Dr. Murray Wax, University of Kansas; 

Mr. Willard Bass, Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory. 
Nineteen problem areas were identified and discussed at length, and a 

good start was made toward final determination of a list of problems to 

* 

be considered for position paper assignment. 

At this first meeting, the Project-Coordinator sought direction from 
panel members on ways of getting input from Indian people and educational 
practitioners as to what they consider to be the crucial educational 
problems. It was recommended that such input could best be obtained 
from Indians who are classroom teachers and are instructing Indian pupils. 
Meetings With Indian Teachers 

Six meetings were held during November and December by the 

Project Coordinator with%roups of Indian teachers of Indian pupils, 

\ * 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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from both public and BIA schools, in Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 

and South Dakota. As teachers identified and discussed problems in, 

V 

Indian education, notes were taken and later compiled into a report for 
presentation at- the next panel meeting. 

Second Panel Meeting 

The meeting of the second panel was held on December 23 and. 24 , 
1969, for the purpose of finalizing a list of priority problems on which 
position papers might be written, and to compile a list of scholars from 

r ' 

which authors of position papers would be selected. The problems 

identified by Indian teachers were considered by the panel in making its 
/ 

selection. * There was representation on the panel from the disciplines 

of anthropology, sociology, psychology, education, and medicine, as 

well as from a number of Indian tribes and many geographical areas. 

Panel members were: 

Dr. Lionel de Montigny ' ^ 

Research and Development Specialist 
\ Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
Portland, Oregon 

Dr. Vera John 
Department of Psychology 
Ye shiva University 



Mr. Francis McKinley 
Staff Member 

Far West Education Research a n<L Development Laboratory^. 
Berkeley, California * 

Mr. Anthony. Purley 

Assistant Director for Educational Development 

Thiokol Corporation 

* / V 
Roswell/ New Mexico 

■ / . ’ 
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Mr. Joe Sando, Director \ 

Pueblo Indian Education Talent Search Proj ect 
All Indian Pueblo Council^ 

Albuquerque, New Mexic.o^ 

Dr. Deward Walker 
Department, of Anthropology- 
University of Colorado 

/ 

Dr. Murray Wax 
Department of Sociology 
University of Kansas 



Dr. Miles Zintz ^ \ 

College of Education 
University of New Mexico 

Mr. Willard Bass 
Indian Education Specialist 

Southw es tern- C ooperative Educational Laboratory 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

A list of 3 0 priority problems was compiled as follows: 

1. School Boards and Local Community Control 

2. Federal Programs and Their Consequences (Including Proposed 
Legislation) 

3. Indian Education and Reservation Economic Development 

4. Education of Urban^Unen^rolled, and Mobile Indians 

\ 

5. Pros and Cons of ^Individualized Programmed Instruction for 
Indian Students 

6. Research and Evaluation of Bilingual Education Programs 

7. English as a Second Language Instruction 

8. Training in Communicative Competency 

?. Teaching the Role of the Indian in American History and Updating 
Present Curricula 
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10. Peejj Societies of Indian Children and Their- Relations hip 

with Education Problems i 

11. Differential Educational Achievement Among Contemporary 
American Indian Cultures 

12. Principles of Learning Applied to Indian Education 

13. Health Factors Influencing Education of American Indians 

14. Evaluation of Vocational Programs for American Indians 

15. The Teachers of American Indian Children: Attitudes Toward 
Their Own- and Other Cultures 

16. Vocational and School Counseling of Indian Students 

17. Desirable (Innovative) Training Programs for the Teachers 
of Indians 

18. Impact of Transfer of Schools and Pupils from BIA to Public 

Schools -I 

19. Higher Education for Indians 

20. Power Structure and the Place of Tribal Authority in Indian 
Education 

21. Goals and Philosophies of Indian Education Held by Organized 

Groups / ^ 

22. State Systems of Educational Control . 

23. Bureaucracy and Indian Education 

24. Resources in Living Indian Languages 

25. Parent Involvement in Language Development 

26. Research in Effective Ways of Teaching Local Indian History 

27. Research in Materials for Teaching Contemporary Conditions 
and Problems 

28. Mental Health (Including Alcohol and Drugs) 
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29. Teacher Subcultures on the Reservation 
'30- Adult Basic Education 

The first 20 topics on the list were assigned to selected scholars 
for the production of "state of the art" papers. Each author was asked' 
to prepare a brief and concise paper of about 10 pages, using the 
following format: 

1. Nature and scope of the problem 

2. Status of research on the problem 

3. Specification of knowledge still' needed , why needed, and 
possible use 

4. Recommendations on needed research 

5. Methodological considerations 
Third Panel Meeting 

The third panel convened for sessions on June 1 and 2, 1970, tc? 
review position papers. Eighteen papers were completed and were 
submitted to the panel for review and analysis. Participants on the 
third panel were: 

Dr. James Cooper ^ 

University of New Mexico 

Mr. Francis McKinley 

National Indian Training and Research Center 

Tempe, Arizona 

Dr. Deward Walker *•* 

University of Colorado 

Dr.. Murray Wax 

University of Kansas 
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Mr. Willard Bass 

Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory 

When the papers were reviewed and Analyzed for research and 

development recommendations it was found that they varied greatly in 

quality and in the degree to which they conformed to the specifications 

which had been outlined for their composition. Unfortunately, limitations 

/ 

of time and funds for writing position papers proved to be inadequate to 
ensure quality production and control. The broad representation of 
disciplines and the expertise of the members enabled the panel' to make 
recommendations beyond those extracted from the papers. 
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III. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Selected problems in Indian education in order of priority, with 
research recommendations and estimated costs, are presented in this 
section. Suggestions for development are offered for some problems. 
Selection of problems and determination of recommendations for research 
and development represent the work of the panel groups, but the respon- 
sibility for -as s igning priorities and estimating costs was assumed by the 
writer and do not- neces sar ily represent the views of members of the 
panels . 

The selected problem areas cover, among others, such wideLy 
diversified, but highly interrelated, facets of education as control, funding, 
curriculum, learning, guidance, and teachers, all of which are of great, 
and seemingly equal, importance. Setting research priorities proved to 
be a very arbitrary exercise. The problems of ’’School Boards and Local 
Control, 11 ’’Federal Programs and Their Consequences for Indian 
E'ducation, 11 and ’’Education of Urban, Unenrolled, and Mobile Indians” 
were placed at the top of the list because they currently are urgent issues 
of great concern to many’ Indian people. 



Because of diner ences in cultural patterns found among the many 
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be universally applicable. This suggests the need for conducting some 

of, the recommended studies with a number of different tr ibal groups rather 

<1 

# V ' 

than with only one. Thus, it will be noted that often a recommendation 

* - 4 

is made for ^studies 1 .' rather than n a study. 11 

7 Cost figures, which are presented for most study recommendations, 

„ are', of course, no more than very rough estimates / since geographic 
location and scope, study design, size of sample, availability of graduate 
students, use of participant observers, and other variable'* facto rs will 
greatly affect the expense of a study. 

■* 

For background information and greater detail about a particular 

* .1 

research or development recommendation the reader is referred’to the 
position paper for the problem area under which the recommendation 
appears. Position paper titles and authors are listed in the Appendix. 

It is anticipated that many of the papers will be submitted to the ERIC 
Clearinghouse, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, New Mexico, * 
for publication and dissemination. * ~ 

P_e commendations 

; : f 

y; 7 . j 

1 , School Boards and Local Community Control 
a. Recommendations for Research 

. * . i 

(1) A study of different types of school boards, including 
their election or appointment procedures , for federal, public, and private 

schools enrolling American Indian students". * . 

* »" * » 

Estimated cost; $30,000’. \ - .. .. . •• 
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(2) A study of the characteristics of Indian school board 

» 

members and the way in which these variables relate to their participa- 
tion and effectiveness as board members. ^ 

Estimated cost: $35,000: 

' (3)’ A study of how parents, tribal officials, and staff 

members regard the authority and participation of their school boards. 
Estimated cost: $40,000. 

(4) A study of strategies that have proved successful in 
effecting involvement of Indian people, particularly parents, in school 
affairs. 

‘Estimated cost: $25,000. > 

(5) Given the nature of Indian communities and’ the nature 
of the tasks of Indian education, what are desirable models for control * 
(including school boards) of school systems. Particular attention should 

be given to parents, tribal officials, and staff. 

. / 

Estimated cost: $40,000. 

Comment: The above five recommended studies could be conducted 

separately or could be combined into one comprehensive study at a 
considerable reduction in cost by eliminating some duplications of 
travel, correspondence, and personnel time. 

Estimated cost of one comprehensive study: $90,00Q. 

Y' ’ <* 
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b. Recommendations for Development 

(1) A summary of the findings and recommendations from 

* 

the above studies, including descriptions of models of strategies, could 
be incorporated into a booklet to be distributed to tribal leaders, Bureau 

V 

of Indian Affairs officials, Indian school board members, school 
administrators, and other** inter es ted individuals and agencies. 

(2) Projects to promote Indian involvement and election 
to school boards. 

(3) Projects to train Indian leaders in alternate v/ays of 
influencing non-Indian board members, administrators, and teachers 
v/hen Indian representation on the school board is nonexistent or inadequate. 

(4) Institutes to better inform Indian parents about the 
objectives, methods, and operation of schools and to educate theft* in 
ways of reaching and influencing non-Indian administrators and teachers. 

2 . Federal Programs and Their Consequences for Education of 
American Indians 

a. Recommendations for Research 

(3) A comprehensive study of federal funding for education 
of American Indians under Public Laws 874, 815, and Johnson-O r Malley. 
Estimated cost: $100,000. 

(2) A study of allocation and use for Indians of funds from 
Title J and Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 

V 
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